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INTRODUCTION 



^he United States of the 1990s is a land of cultural and linguistic 
JL diversity. According to the 1990 U.S. Census, nearly 32 million 
people speak a language other than English at home. More than 17 
million speak Spanish, a 56% increase over the number of Spanish 
speakers reported in the 1980 Census. Vietnamese, Korean, and Chi- 
nese language populations have also more than doubled over the last 
decade. Many others speak French German, a Chinese language, or 
Italian at home (Macias, 1994). Between now and the year 2000, the 
U.S. Department of Education estimates that immigrants will constitute 
29% of new U.S. entrants into the labor force, twice their current 
number (U.S. Department of Education, 1991). Although precise fig- 
ures do not exist, experts estimate that between 12 and 14 million 
adults may have difficulties speaking, understanding, reading, and writ- 
ing English (Chisman, Wrigley, & Ewen, 1993). These numbers are 
reflected in enrollment in adult education programs. In 1992, nearly 
40% of all adult education enrollees were ESL learners (Development 
Associates, 1994). 

One of the greatest challenges facing ESL educators is that, in 
growing numbers, their adult learners are unable to read and write in 
their own languages. In New York City, one of the only places where 
such statistics are kept, an estimated 27% of the city's adult ESL learn- 
ers are not literate in their native languages (U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, 1991). Educators who work with this population have generally 
followed one of two basic instructional strategies. By far the most 
common is to focus only on English and to teach learners to read and 
write in English at the same time as they are taught to speak and 
understand spoken English. In many cases, however, teachers report 
that less-literate learners find it difficult to succeed in such classes. 
M; l .ny are unfamiliar with a school-like environment. Often teachers 
rely on printed texts, the use of the blackboard, and grammatical 
explanations to teach spoken English. Social stigmas associated with 
illiteracy may cause learners to be reluctant to admit their difficulties. 
Not surprisingly, ESL programs report high dropout rates among less- 
literate learners. 

A second strategy is to offer instruction in learners* native lan- 
guages. This may be very difficult to do. A variety of language groups 
may be represented in the same class, and teachers who speak the 
native language(s) are often unavailable. Funds to develop materials 
and train staff are limited. learners may have a preference for English 
language instruction. Over the past fifteen years, however, a growing 
number of programs have begun offering literacy instruction in learn- 
ers' native languages or some combination of native language literacy 

ESL instruction. Programs refer to these classes as mother-tongue 
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literacy, native language literacy, or basic education in the native lan- 
guage (BENL) classes. This paper uses the most common term in the 
United States, "native language literacy." 

Practitioners offering initial literacy in the native language claim 
that, for some learners, the native language literacy classroom provides 
the most effective entry point into adult education. In these class- 
rooms, learners can not only acquire basic strategies and processes for 
learning to read, but can also explore, with a teacher from their own 
culture, issues associated with adjusting to life in a new country. Learn- 
ers with a positive first experience in adult education, practitioners 
assert, are less likely to drop out and more likely to continue their 
education in ESL classes and higher levels of instruction. Moreover, 
they contend, the reading and writing skills learned in the first lan- 
guage transfer to the acquisition of a second language, allowing learn- 
ers to learn to read and write more quickly in English. Many teachers 
also stress their belief that the opportunity to learn to read and write in 
one's own language should be a basic human right. Bilingualisin, they 
aigue, should be celebrated and preserved as one of our country's 
most valuable resources. 

Little information has been collected on programs that do offer 
native language instruction. Only a few research studies of limited 
scope have been undertaken in the United States. Little is known about 
where programs are located, how they are organized, or how well and 
under what conditions they operate. The purpose of this paper is to 
provide a summary of what staff at the Center for Applied linguistics 
have learned about the nature of native language literacy instruction 
for adults and the rationales for offering it. It also suggests several 
directions for program improvement and further research. Although 
perspectives on policies, practices, and research in other countries 
would also be of great value, this paper is limited to the U.S. context. It 
is hoped that this information will promote a wider discussion of how 
and under what conditions the native language might be used produc- 
tively in adult literacy education in the United States. 

The data for this paper came from information collected during a 
two-year project undertaken by the Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL) 
with funding from the National Center on Adult Literacy (NCAL), es- 
tablished at the University of Pennsylvania by the U.S. Department of 
Education. The activities conducted by CAL included a review of the 
literature, a research colloquium on biliteracy (the ability to read and 
write in two languages), a national survey of programs offering native 
language literacy (Gillespie, 1991), and a two-day Working Group Meet- 
ing that brought together teachers, administrators, and researchers f r r>m 
key programs identified by the survey (Gillespie & Ballering, 1992). 
This paper synthesizes and analyzes information from all of these sources. 
CAL is, however, particularly indebted to the insights of members of 
the Working Group, whose names and programs can be found in the 
Acknowledgments. 
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INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 



yilthough researchers have documented the history of bilingual 
xleducation in the public schools (Crawford, 1989; Hakuta & 
Pease-Alvarez, 1992; McGroarty, 1992), much less is known about how 
native language literacy instruction has evolved in the field of adult 
education. Prior to World War I, adult literacy instruction may have 
taken place in the many piivate and parochial schools that offered 
instruction in German, French, Spanish, and other languages. AJfrer 
World War I, however, the prevalence of these schools diminished as 
English became the predominant medium of instruction. Interest in 
bilingual education did not reemerge until the civil rights movement of 
the 1960s. After 1974, when the Supreme Court decided in Lau vs. 
Nichols that putting non-English-speaking children in classrooms where 
only English was spoken denied them equal access to education, bilin- 
gual programs again began to be offered in the public schools. Al- 
though funding remains limited, bilingual instruction, particularly as a 
transition to English, continues to be offered today in public schools 
throughout the country. 

Instruction for adults in the native language has received much less 
public support. The emergence of native language literacy instruction 
in the late 1970s and the current increase in interest appears primarily 
to be a grassroots phenomenon, initiated at the local program level. As 
will be discussed in more detail later, a general opposition to the use of 
languages other than English has been the norm. As a result, funding 
for native language litemcy has been minimal, there has been little 
documentation of existing efforts, and only a few, limited research 
studies have been undertaken. Although innovative programs have 
sprung up in pockets around the country, most programs remain un- 
aware of similar efforts in other regions of the United States and even, 
at times, in other parts of their own state. As one teacher in the 
Working Group Meeting exclaimed upon hearing of the scarcity of 
programs, "We ready are the pioneers in this, aren't we!" 

This section discusses what has been learned over the past three 
years about the kinds of native language literacy instruction for adults 
that have been offered. The first part identifies basic characteristics of 
native language literacy programs. It is based on the two existing surveys 
of native language literacy programs in the United States: a survey of 
Spanish literacy programs conducted in 198? by staff of Solidariu*. ..i 
Humana, a community-based organization in New York City (Cook & 
Quinoncs, 1983), and the CAL surve) , completed in 1991. The second 
nart describes six different native language literacy programs. These 
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descriptions are based on site reports prepared by teachers and admin- 
istrators for the CAL Working Group Meeting held in August 1992 
(Gillespie & Ballering, 1992). The third part describes models for cur- 
riculum, instruction, and assessment 



' The tertn "program" in the 1991 study 
rej^rred to any site where native language 
literacy classes were conducted. What 
constituted a native language literacy 
program varied greatly. 7fte term may refer 
to a separate site where native language 
literacy instruction was offered exclusively 
(although this was rare), or it may refer to 
many other kinds of instruction sites, such as 
large, community-based programs where 
native language literacy classes were one 
component of a large educational rystem. 

2 Vyese were programs where reading and 
writing were taught in the native language, 
not those where the native language was 
occasionally used as a medium through 
which to teach concepts related to learning 
ESL It is important to recognize, however, 
that language is complex and boundaries 
between these two categories may often tiot 
be so clear. See A iter bach (/993b) for a more 
detailed discussion of how the native 
language is used (and discouraged from use) 
in ESL classrooms. 
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Program Characteristics 

Where Programs are Located 

In the early 1980s, staff at Solidaridad Humana, one of four pro- 
grams in the New York City area then offering native language literacy, 
received a small grant to locate and study other programs offering 
similar services. Sending questionnaires to programs serving Hispanic 
adults around the country, they identified only 14 Spanish language 
literacy programs in the United States: four in New York City; two in 
Chicago; two in Hartford; and one each in New Jersey, upstate New 
York, California, Washington, DC, San Antonio, and Miami. None of 
the programs had existed more than four years at that time. Most were 
small and underfunded components of larger, community-based orga- 
nizations offering a variety of services in addition to Spanish literacy. 
The advent of bilingual education in public schools was undoubtedly 
one reason for the programs' interest in native language literacy in- 
struction for adults. Another impetus was an even more recent move- 
ment in adult education that took into account the needs and interests 
of learners (Knowles, 1980), elaborated in the work of the Brazilian 
literacy educator Paulo Freire (1970). 

In 1991, nearly a decade after Solidaridad Humana' s study, the staff 
at the Center for Applied Linguistics completed a new survey of pro- 
grams 1 offering some type of initial native language literacy instruction 
or combination of native language and ESL instruction to adults or out- 
of-school youth. As a first step in developing the survey, project staff 
collaborated with the National Clearinghouse for ESL Literacy Educa- 
tion (NCLE), an adjunct ERIC clearinghouse housed at CAL with, at the 
time, the only existing database of ESL programs around the country. 
From among 573 programs then in the NCLE database and through 
word of mouth, 68 programs that indicated they offered instruction in 
learners' native languages were identified. 2 A written survey was de- 
signed for practitioners to fill out or for CAL staff to fill out during a 
phone interview with the practitioners. The questions addressed three 
broad categories: i) the general nature of programs offering native 
language and ESL literacy, 2) patterns of articulation and educational 
approaches of native language and ESL instructional programs, and 3) 
the purposes and outcomes of native language instruction. Quantita- 
tive information based on free; .ency distributions and rank ordering 
was obtained and qualitative data were coded by key themes with 
anecdotal information to illustrate the categories noted. Forty-nine of 
the 68 programs (72%) returned the survey in time to be included in 
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an analysis of the data for the first report. Information found in this 
paper is based on those data (Gillespie, 1991). 3 

The CAL survey found programs from 20 states and the District of 
Columbia that offered some form of native language literacy instruc- 
tion, often in combination with ESL instruction. Not surprisingly, the 
states with the most programs were New York, Illinois, Texas, and 
California, all states with high numbers of limited-English-proficient 
adults. Sixty-nine percent of the 49 programs were located in large, 
urban areas. Most classes (49%) were offered within community-based 
organizations. Twenty percent of the classes were under the auspices 
of community colleges, and another 18% described themselves us part 
of public school programs. Only a small number were found within 
workplace, library-based, family literacy, or correctional education pro- 
grams. Over half of the programs had come into existence since 1988. 

Fully 90% of the 49 surveyed programs offering native language 
literacy instruction did so in Spanish. This was true even though many 
programs had learners from many other language groups also enrolled 
in their school. Seventeen programs had between four and ten differ- 
ent language groups; one noted that 34 languages were represented. 
Only five programs offered native language literacy in more than one 
language, and only one offered it in three languages (Spanish, Arabic, 
and Chinese). Other languages offered included Haitian Kreyol, 4 Kmong, 
Tagalog, and three American Indian languages. Seventy-six percent of 
the native language teachers in the programs surveyed were native 
speakers of the languages they taught. 

Many programs indicated that they would like to offer instruction 
in languages other than Spanish. A lack of sufficient student enroll- 
ment, student preferences for English over native language instruction, 
the unavailability of qualified teachers, a lack of appropriate materials, 
and limited funding were all reasons given for not offering native 
language literacy instruction. 

In two cities, New York and Chicago, teachers formed organiza- 
tions to share information and materials and to promote native lan- 
guage literacy. The Comite de Educacion Basica en Espanol (Committee 
for Basic Education in Spanish) in New York has 12 program members 
and works closely with three local Kreyol programs (Rabideau, 1992). 
In Chicago, 1 1 programs participate in an Hispanic literacy Council 
(Hunter, 1992), and teachers from other programs attend training of- 
fered through the Adult learning Resource Center in Des Plaines, Illi- 
nois (Dean, 1990). 

Program Contexts: Some Examples 

Among the 49 programs surveyed, a wide variety of program de- 
signs exist, shaped by the individual program's philosophy of language 
and education, the community context, the nature of the program 
itself, funding opportunities, and other factors. This part, containing 
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1 Although the survey results provide 
valuable information, many additional 
programs were missed by the survey. 
Locating programs that are not part of the 
traditional adult education network, such as 
Chinese weekend schools run as part of civic 
organizations, American Indian programs 
that are part of cultural groups, and some 
programs associated with religious 
organizations, was particularly difficult. 



' Kreyol is the Haitian word for Haitian 
Creole. In Haiti, a French speaker would 
write Creole, but a Kreyol speaker would 
write Kreyol. Wis paper uses the Haitian 
term. 
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brief descriptions of six of the programs participating in the CAL 
Working Group Meeting, gives a sense of that diversity. 

Casa Aztlan is an example of a large, well-established adult educa- 
tion program that offers native language literacy classes as one small 
component of a larger program. Located in the heart of Pilsen, one of 
Chicago's poorest neighborhoods, this center has provided leadership 
and education for its Hispanic residents (primarily of Mexican origin) 
since 1972. The program offers a wide range of services, including a 
Spanish native language and oral ESL program; ESL and GED classes; 
and an innovative intergenerational, cross-cultural literacy program for 
Hispanic and African-American families. The native language literacy 
component was begun in 1985 after a needs assessment determined 
that the majority of the learners who dropped out of classes did not 
know how to read or write in their native languages. In fiscal year 
1992, 198 men and women participated in the Spanish literacy classes, 
which became their first point of access for other educational pro- 
grams and social services (Hunter, 1992). 

Another example of a Spanish literacy component within a large 
program is the Literacy Education Action (LEA) program at El Paso Com- 
munity College. Located just across the border from the city of Juarez, 
Mexico, EI Paso has an Hispanic population of approximately 70%. 
Each year nearly 1,500 learners are served by the community college, 
which was established in 1985. Its Spanish literacy Program was initi- 
ated in 1990 as a response to evidence that many learners were unable 
to succeed either in classes offered by the community college or in 
traditional ESL classrooms. About 40 learners are enroiled in the Span- 
ish Literacy Program each session. In order to place learners in a 
Spanish literacy class, the staff inquire about their previous school 
background and review unedited writing samples. After these initial 
intake procedures, a learner completes a two-week orientation/assess- 
ment class called Exploracion (exploration). Information gained from 
Exploracion enables staff to place learners in a Spanish, bilingual, or 
English literacy instructional program. Upon completion of the instruc- 
tional program, learners participate in advancement classes intended to 
help them make the transition from the literacy program to credit ESL 
and vocational college classes (Clymer-Spradling 8c Esparza, 1992). 

El Barrio Popular Education Program in New York City is ;i small, 
community-based program located witliin one of the oldest and most 
vibrant Puerto Rican communities in the United States. This program 
began in 1985 as a research project for the Language Policy Task Force 
of the Center for Puerto Rican Studies of The City University of New 
York. Unlike the two programs described above, El Barrio Popular has 
offered native language literacy instruction since its inception. Because 
this organization was founded on the belief that "Puerto Ricans in 
particular, and Ilispanics in general, have a right to be educated in the 
language they speak" (Rivera & Freeman, 1992, p. 46), most program 
activities are bilingual. In addition to native language literacy, El Barrio 
Popular also offers ESL, high school equivalency classes, leadership 
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development, and computer instruction. The '(earners, who are pre- 
dominantly women from Puerto Rico or the Dominican Republic, also 
run sewing and food cooperatives and participate directly in many 
aspects of program management (Rivera & Freeman, 1992). 

Although the majority of native language literacy classes are of- 
fered in Spanish, a few programs offer instruction in other languages. 
Programs in Haitian Kreyol exist in Boston, New York City, and south 
Florida. One such program, the Haitian Multi-Service Center (HMSC), is a 
community-based organization located in Dorchester, in the heart of 
Boston, where 80% of Boston's large Haitian community lives. Most of 
the learners are low-income and 40% are unemployed. Learners typi- 
cally have had four to eight years of education in Haiti, and some are 
not literate at all. About 50 of the 380 learners in the program have 
chosen the Kreyol literacy class. In addition to Haitian Kreyol and ESL 
instruction, the HMSC provides other services, including maternal and 
child health education, AIDS education, counseling and advocacy, docu- 
ment translation, bilingual childcare, and refugee resettlement (Midy & 
St. Hilaire, 1992). 

There is evidence of some interest in native language literacy in- 
struction for Southeast Asians. One of the most well-known programs 
involves a collaboration between The Lao Family Community, Inc. and 
the Milwaukee Area Technical College (MATC). The Lao Family/MATC 
Basic Skills, ESL and Hmong Bilingual Education Program offers Hmor.g 
and Lao adult bilingual education in basic skills, ESL, and GED prepara- 
tion. Established in 1989, 90% of the learners in this bilingual program 
are Hi.>ong, and the remaining 10% are Lao or Vietnamese. Beginning 
level learners receive primarily bilingual instruction, and the propor- 
tion of bilingual instruction decreases as learners' English proficiency 
increases. The program was initiated because many Hmong adult learn- 
ers had made little academic progress despite the years of ESL and 
basic skills instruction they had received from teachers who did not 
speak Hmong. Enrollment and attendance in ESL and basic skills classes 
were also very low. Since the advent of the bilingual program with 
native Hmong teachers, the program reports that enrollment has im- 
proved and interest in maintaining the Hmong language within the 
family has also increased (Doua Vue, 1992). 

Not all programs have received even the limited levels of support 
of the five programs already described. Many programs, particularly in 
neighborhoods where the concentration of non-English speakers is 
smaller, are isolated and struggle to survive. Th^ Spanish literacy pro- 
gram at Triton Community College, Escribir y Lee/ es Poder (writing and 
reading mean power), is one example. A part of the Adult and Continu- 
ing Education Area of Triton Community College in suburban Chicago, 
the program was begun after the Adult Basic Education (ABE) depart- 
ment saw nonnative English speakers with few or no educational skills 
repeating the first two levels of their program as many as four times. 
Although the college decided to offer native language literacy classes, 
— diiig is meager. The only paid staff member, the Spanish literacy 
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coordinator, works part time and is responsible for all aspects of the 
program, including recruitment, testing, curriculum development, and 
tutor training. The Illinois Secretary of State grant, which funds Triton's 
literacy programs, requires that individual tutors be utilized as teachers 
for each participant. Although 52 learners were tested during the 1991- 
1992 school year, only 25 were served due to the difficulty in locating 
and keeping tutors. Most of the tutors have been recruited among 
Hispanic adults currently studying ESL at the community college. Many 
tutors have difficulties finding the time needed for initial training and 
subsequent teaching while also attending classes themselves, working, 
and taking care of their own families. Because of the shortage of volun- 
teer tutors, group sessions under the guidance of several volunteers 
have been implemented. With only one paid staff member, however, 
the program is developing very slowly. 



5 Other programs offered GED instruction in 
the native language, primarily in Spanish. 
Currently, the GED test is available in 
English, Spanish, and French. Since the 
Spanish test ivas normed for adults living in 
Puerto Rico, controversy remains regarding 
its appropriateness for use in the United 
States. (J. Lowe, Director of the GED Testing 
Service, personal communication, July, 
1993.) 




Models for Curriculum, Instruction, and Assessment 

Among the 49 programs identified by CAL, 76% offered native 
language literacy instruction exclusively to learners at beginning and 
low intermediate reading levels. 5 Several of the most common models 
of instruction at beginning levels have been identified by Wrigley and 
Guth (1992). Some programs, like the one at Triton Community Col- 
lege, choose a sequential model, in which learners attend native lan- 
guage literacy classes until acquiring a certain threshold level of literacy. 
Learners then make the transition into an ESL class. Another model, as 
seen at El Barrio Popular, is the bilingual model, in which the native 
language and ESL both are used within the same classroom. This model 
has the advantage of allowing learners to acquire native language and 
English .iteracy at the same time but requires the use of bilingual 
teachers or teacher aides with a background in both literacy instruc- 
tion and ESL teaching. A third model, similar to that offered to some 
learners at Casa Aztlan, is the coordinate model, in which learners' 
time is split between a basic literacy class in the native language and an 
ESL class that focuses primarily on. speaking and listening skills. Given 
the wide variety of contexts for native language instruction even within 
a single program, however, few programs adhere to a single model. 

Regardless of the model or models employed, one of the greatest 
challenges facing native language literacy teachers has been the need 
to develop appropriate curriculum materials. In the beginning, some 
programs tried using materials prepared for national literacy campaigns 
in developing countries. Most soon found, however, that materials 
developed outside the country did not reflect the experiences of immi- 
grants in urban settings in the United States (Rabideau, 1989). As a 
result, most programs have developed their own materials, often shar- 
ing them with others in their reg ; on. At the Adult Learning Resource 
Center in Des Plaines, Illinois, for example, Dean (1990) has developed 
a set of Spanish language* workbooks based on the teaching of die 
alphabet, vowels, consonants, and basic math skills. In New York City, 
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members of the Comite de Education Basica en Espanol also share 
materials through meetings and through their newsletter El Espanol 
en Marcha (Spanish on the Move). 

Many programs expressed a strong commitment to making sure 
their curriculum develops out of the immediate needs and experiences 
of learners. At the Haitian Multi-Service Center, for example, a 
problem-posing approach is used, through which learners identify, 
describe, analyze, and take action on a particular problem of impor- 
tance in their lives (see Auerbach, 1992). Although teachers sometimes 
use literacy texts from Haiti, more often learners are encouraged to 
write their own stories using a language experience approach and 
dialogue journals. These writings, in turn, are used as content for class 
exercises and activities. Like several other programs, the Center pub- 
lishes a magazine of student writing. At El Paso Community College, 
classes begin by involving the learners in the curriculum development 
process. Once learners decide on topics for discussion, tutors and the 
facilitator follow a five-step teaching approach of initial inquiry, a struc- 
tured learning activity, a language experience activity, a reading-in- 
context exercise, and a home assignment. Teachers also develop some 
lessons that were not chosen by the learners, in areas such as self-esteem, 
goal setting, and career development. 

Although innovative trends in curriculum development for native 
language literacy instruction do exist, only a few practitioners have 
written about their experiences for adult education newsletters, jour- 
nals, or anthologies. Young and Padilla (1990) describe how they used 
popular education techniques to develop themes in the classroom. 
Rivera (1990b) describes the use of drama and video as a means to 
engage learners in critical analysis of issues they face in everyday life. 
McGrail (in Nash, Cason, Rhum, McGrail, & Gomez-Sanford, 1992) 
elaborates on how she used photographs to generate themes for writ- 
ing first in Spanish and later in English. Spener (1991) reports on how 
dialogue journals can be used in a bilingual context. Ada (1989), Eno 
(1987), and Quintero (1990) describe how the native language can be 
used in family literacy contexts. The two newsletters devoted to native 
language literacy, El Espanol en Marcha (Rabideau, 1992), developed 
by El Comite Basica de Education en Espanol in New York, and El 
Boletin (The Bulletin) (Hunter, 1992), developed by the Hispanic Lit- 
eracy Council in Chicago, contain articles by and for teachers. 

While providers have strong anecdotal evidence of the positive 
benefits of native language literacy instruction, most are only begin- 
ning to develop a set of assessment processes and practices to docu- 
ment how adult learners change a? a result of participating in native 
language literacy instruction. With precarious funding, few programs 
have the resources to fully develop their instructional program, let 
alone a means to assess it. In addition, flinders, administrators, teach- 
ers, and learners may have varying views concerning what needs to be 
assessed and what evidence of progress is of value. As Loren McGrail, 
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who organized a discussion on the topic of assCvSsment at the CAL 
Working Group Meeting, pointed out: 

What do improved test scores on the Spanish ABLE test mean to a 
learner who wants to write a letter home? What do they mean to 
teachers who base their instruction on learner goals, needs, and 
interests? Does a timed, multiple-choice, standardized test tell pro- 
gram administrators anything about a learner's ability to succeed in 
an ESL classroom? Does it really tell flinders anything about a learner's 
educational gains or the quality of instruction at a given program? 
These are just a few of the kinds of questions practitioners in native 
language literacy [programs) are beginning to ask. Each program 
must pose questions like these in order to develoo some kind of 
framework for how they are going to assess learner progress (McGniil, 
1992, p. 2). 

McGrail (1992) found that the assessment framework developed 
by the programs participating in the Working G*oup Meeting varied 
depending on a number of factors, including the program's philoso- 
phy, theoretical approach to language learning, instructional model, 
and social context. Assessment at initial intake was perhaps the most 
developed form of assessment, and programs varied widely concerning 
the kinds of tools and processes used. All of the programs used some 
form of interviews for initial intake, some simply collecting basic back- 
ground information on a registration form and others using learner 
goal checklists and charts to measure literacy use in and outside the 
classroom. In New York (New York State Department of Education, 
1992) and in some programs in Chicago (Dean, 1990), special place- 
ment tests for native language literacy have been developed. Other 
programs used teacher-developed materials to assess reading and writ- 
ing in the native language, and some assessed learners in both English 
and the native language. Some programs also used standardized tests. 
Among the most popular were the California Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) 
in Spanish and the Spanish Assessment of Basic Education (SABE). 
These norm-referenced tests provide a grade-level equivalent score. 
However, they were designed to be used with children rather than 
adults. Except for the Adult Basic Learning Examination (ABLE) in 
Spanish, programs did not identify any other standardized tests in the 
native language designed specifically for adults. Many programs used 
program-developed placement tests and standardized tests because they 
felt the standardized tests alone did not give them adequate informa- 
tion for placement. 

Of the participating programs, the Literacy Education Action Pro- 
gram at El Paso Community College had the most developed initial 
assessment process (and, interestingly, one of the most stable funding 
bases). Before starting the program, learners enroll in a one-month 
assessment process that helps them identify their educational goals. 
Based on this process they either continue in the program or are 
referred to other programs throughout the county. Once they are 
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enrolled, a team works with them to identify four dimensions of lit- 
eracy learning: practices, strategies and interests, perceptions, and goals 
(Clymer-Spradling & Esparza, 1992). 

In most programs, ongoing and end-of-cycle assessment was less 
developed than initial assessment. The majority of the programs kept 
portfolios of learners' work and relied heavily on teacher observations 
of what had been learned in class. In programs where the content of 
the classes was based on themes chosen by learners, class discussions 
provided important feedback to teachers. For many programs, the 
most compelling evidence of learner progress was anecdotal teacher 
observations and learner reports of their taking initiative in their lives, 
pursuing further education, participating in civic affairs, or becoming 
more involved with their children's education. These gains are impos- 
sible to capture with standardized testing tools. 

Why Programs Offer Native 
Language Literacy Instruction 

Why do programs make the decision to offer native language lit- 
eracy instruction? The reasons are varied and complex. This section 
elaborates on five key types of reasons mentioned at the CAL Working 
Group Meeting. The first are sociopolitical in nature, related to the role 
individuals and communities believe minority languages can and should 
play in our society. The second are linguistic and refer to research on 
the transfer of knowledge and skills learned in the first language to a 
second language. The third are sociocultural, concerning the role of 
the native language in fostering a culturally appropriate learning envi- 
ronment. Closely related are the fourth, sociocontextual reasons, cen- 
tering around issues related to the social context of adult literacy 
learning, particularly to the role the native language can play in foster- 
ing metalinguistic aspects of learning. Finally, the role of the native 
language for acquiring knowledge and skills in content areas is 
considered. 



Sociopolitical Reasons 

Native language literacy instruction for adults cannot exist outside 
the political and ideological contexts for language usage and language 
rights in the United States. The degree to which native language lit- 
eracy instruction is supported or opposed varies widely throughout 
the United States. Residents of this country have opposing views on 
the value of language diversity. While some laud it as a resource, others 
see it as a serious problem. 

The resource orientation sees both economic and personal benefit 
in multilingualism, regarding the language skills of immigrants as a 
resource that should be conserved, developed, and invested in, 
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particularly in schools and the workplace. . . . The lan- 
guage-diversity-as-problem orientation, however, views cultural 
diversity as a weakness to be overcome rather than as one of the 
country's greatest strengths (Ruiz, 1988; cited in Wrigley & Guth, 
1992, p. 109). 

Proponents of the "language-diversity-as-pi , oblem" orientation con- 
sider English literacy the only literacy that counts. Advocates of lan- 
guage rights point out the danger in that viewpoint. 

When this orientation shapes policy, several negative outcomes may 
result: 1) important knowledge and skills are ignored, 2) literacy 
surveys present a skewed picture of the true levels of reading and 
writing of the popuhtion, 3) program decisions are made on false 
premises, and 4) learners are defined by what they don't know 
[English], rathei than what they do .Vnow [the native language] 
(Wrigley & Guth, 1992, p. 110). 

Many native language literacy providers point to their struggle to 
promote acceptance for multilingual adult programs among policy mak- 
ers and program flinders. Although they advocate for the importance 
of learning English, acknowledging English as the language of power 
associated with jobs and prestige, they point out that many immigrant 
adults have language needs other than English. In large urban areas and 
in the Southwest, much of the daily activity and commerce of normative 
English speakers can and does take place in other languages. 

Native language literacy providers vary in the extent to which they 
promote literacy instruction in the native language as an end in itself or 
as part of a more efficient transition to English language acquisition. 
Those who support a maintenance model of bilingual education be- 
lieve learners have a right to be educated in their own language. They 
point to the ways in which language has been a tool for dominant 
groups to exclude language minorities from access to jobs and services 
and from taking part in decisions about which language should be 
officially used in the country. Klaudia Rivera, director of El Barrio 
Popular in New York City, asserts with pride that, regardless of oppres- 
sion, the Puerto Rican community there has managed to retain use of 
its language (Rivera & Freeman, 1992). In her program, a key aspect of 
the curriculum is analyzing the status of the Spanish language in the 
community (Rivera & Freeman, 1992). At the Haitian Multi-Service 
Center in Boston, providers report that older learners sliare with newer 
learners the importance of learning and maintaining the native lan- 
guage. The learners also discuss the politics of Kreyol as it relates to 
French, Haiti's official but second language. For many in the prognr \ 
learning to read and write in Kreyol makes a political statement aV 
who should have power. Providers argue that for their learners, 
ing, writing, and seeing their native language in print is a key step 
toward helping them to recover their own political and social voice. 

Programs advocating language maintenance and the incorporation 
of sociopolitical themes related to language within the curriculum 
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often struggle against public opposition. The current political backlash 
against immigrants, perhaps brought on by the combination of high 
rates of immigration and a time of economic downturn, has created a 
bias against investing in services for immigrants (Chisman, et al., 1993). 
Xenophobic fears have fueled a sense that languages other than Eng- 
lish have no place in the United States. "English-only" legislation that 
seeks to limit the use of other languages has passed in 16 states 
(Lewelling, 1992). So negative is the current climate toward immigra- 
tion and multiculturalism that, although many program staff and learn- 
ers themselves may have sociopolitical reasons for supporting native 
language development, they may instead stress linguistic reasons (re- 
lated to the role of the native language in facilitating English acquisi- 
tion) in public discussion. Even within programs themselves there may 
be varying views among teachers and learners concerning the appro- 
priateness and strategic value of using English or the native language. 
As linguistic minorities comprise greater and greater portions of the 
U.S. population, this debate will continue. 



Linguistic Reasons 

Among adult literacy educators, the most commonly cited reason 
for offering native language literacy instruction (and for convincing 
funders and the general public of its value) is what Snow (1990) and 
Rivera (1990a) refer to as the linguistic rationale. Associated with this 
rationale are various areas of research related to how instruction in the 
native tongue (LI) facilitates the acquisition of a second language (L2). 
Since little research in this area has been conducted with adult learn- 
ers, adult educators (Rabideau, 1989; Rivera, 1990a; Wrigley & Gmh, 
1991) turn to research conducted with children learning English as a 
second language to elaborate this argument. They have found support 
in the work of Cummins (1983). According to Cummins' common 
underlying proficiency hypothesis, the development of LI competence 
provides a foundation of proficiency that does not need to be re- 
learned for another language. Thus, if children reach a threshold level 
of linguistic competence in the LI, they will have a stronger base for 
learning in a second language than will students taught entirely in 
the L2. 

Although opponents of bilingual education have initiated much 
debate regarding the quality of bilingual education research (see Baker 
& de Kanter, 1981; Baker & Rossell, 1993; Ramirez, 1992; Willig, 1985), 
Hakuta (1990) points out that after three decades, consensus is emerg- 
ing in several areas. First, a body of research confirms that "the native 
language and the second language are complementary rather than mu- 
tually exclusive" (Hakuta, 1990, p. 4). Cross sectional and longitudinal 
studies by Hakuta (1987) as well as Cummins (1984, cited in Hakuta, 
1990), Ramirez (1992), Snow (1987), and others report consistently 
high cross-language correlations among proficiency levels in the two 
^languages. 
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Second, although during the 1960s it was thought that a key diffi- 
culty associated with learning a second language was related to over- 
coining previously learned habits in the first language, "this view is not 
held by current researchers" (Hakuta, 1990, p. 4). Errors related to the 
interference between languages, although noticeable and measurable, 
do not have as a negative an impact on second language acquisition as 
was once supposed. 

Another common notion disproved by research has to do with the 
role of age in language acquisition. According to Hakuta (1990), de- 
clines in acquisition of phonological and grammatical skills associated 
with age are much slower than previously thought and not an overrid- 
ing limiting factor in second language acquisition. 

Researchers have also found that determining the length of time 
necessary to develop language proficiency is much more complex 
than was once thought. As Hakuta observes (1990, p. 5), "skills used in 
interpreting contextualized face-to-face conversational settings develop 
more rapidly than skills needed to interpret decontextualized language 
(oral or written)." Thus, for example, earlier assumptions that children 
coi ,ld acquire English in. a short time do not reflect the development of 
"al aspects of language use" (1990, p. 6). Recent longitudinal studies 
((Jollier, 1992; Ramirez, 1992) have revealed that second language 
5 kills for more decontextualized academic learning require an average 
of five years or more to develop. These findings create a stronger 
rationale for providing children and adults learning English with access 
to core curricula or content area knowledge in their primary language. 
Such instruction may he necessary for a longer period of time than 
previously thought. Without bilingual instruction, students too often 
can fall below the norms on nationally standardized tests as well as on 
state performance assessment measures. However, students who have 
received bilingual instruction for a period of five to six years or more 
not only catch up but perform better than their monolingual peers on 
these same tests (Collier, 1992; Ramirez, 1992). Children in two-way 
bilingual programs (where English speakers and speakers of other lan- 
guages receive academic subject matter instruction in two languages) 
perform even better. According to Hakuta, bilingual children also show 
greater "cognitive flexibility and awareness of language" (1990, p. 7). 
For example, they have been shown to perform better on tests of 
analysis of abstract visual patterns and measures of metalinguistic aware- 
ness. While, as Hakuta points out, there remains controversy over the 
conditions under which these positive advantages appear, "there is 
widespread agreement among researchers that these effects are real" 
(1990, p. 7). 

Wnile research findings are of great interest to adult educators, 
research specifically focused on adults is limited. Moreover, research 
with adult education populations brings with it unique problems. Two 
studies that have found positive effects of first language literacy on 
second language acquisition (Burtoff, 1985; Robson, 1982) are examples. 
Robson (1982) examined the effects of Hniong literacy in a Roman 
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alphabet on the p- vv formance of 62 Hmong refugees in a three-month 
ESL program at a refugee processing center in Thailand. Participants 
were grouped according to presence or absence of formal education 
and reading ability in Hmong. Their ability to read Hmong was mea- 
sured at the beginning and end of the program, using a test developed 
by Robson and her colleagues. In addition, a test developed by the 
Oregon Indochinese Refugee Center to be particularly sensitive to the 
needs of low-literate learners was used to measure oral production, 
comprehension, and reading in English. Robson found that previous 
experience with schooling, and literacy in any language (i.e., Hmong, 
Lao, or Thai), had a positive effect on learners' performance on the ESL 
tests. Frequently cited by adult educators, this study has important 
implications for further research. Its findings, however, are limited by 
the small sample size, the short period of instruction, and the fact that 
the learners were studying outside the United States. 

A second study of adult learners was conducted by Burtoff (1985) 
with a group of Haitian Kreyol-speaking adult learners in New York 
City. The study was performed to determine whether, when total 
instructional hours are equal, learners who receive native language 
literacy instruction in addition to ESL instruction develop greater profi- 
ciency in English than those who receive only ESL instruction. Burtoff 
found, among the 29 subjects studied, those who received native lan- 
guage literacy instruction in addition to ESL instruction during die 24- 
week course developed English-language proficiency comparable to 
those who were enrolled in the ESL instruction-only group (even though 
the ESL-only group received more total hours of English instruction). 
Additionally, those receiving instruction in the native language made 
greater gains in both literacy and (anecdotal) self-confidence. 

Buitoffs frank discussion of the logistical and methodological diffi- 
culties she encountered highlights the problems of conducting research 
with adult learners who do not generally receive the long-term, system- 
atic, daily instruction that children in public schoois generally receive. 
She initially tested 130 subjects; of these, 90 were found eligible for the 
stndy. Due to high dropout rates, only 29 subjects were included in 
the final study. Accurate attendance records were not kept for the 29 
remaining subjects. Classes were of different sizes at varying sites, and 
there was no control for teacher differences or course content, espe- 
cially in the ESL components. Moreover, the enrollment period may 
have been too short for the program to have made a usting impact on 
learning gains. However, the data suggest that literacy skills do transfer 
between languages, especially when both languages employ the Ro- 
man alphabet (p. 16). 

More research on how native language literacy instruction might 
facilitate English language acquisition among adult learners is clearly 
needed. Potential areas for research are discussed later in this paper. 
However, as has been seen with respect to studies of school-aged 
children, adult educators may do well to keep in mind that the avail- 
^j KJ lity of research to demonstrate the positive outcomes of bilingual 
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instruction alone is often not enough to counterbalance pervasive 
sociopolitical arguments against bilingualism. 



In her study of bilingual education among school-aged children, 
Snow CI 990) identifies what she calls a sociocultural identity argument 
for bilingual education. For many members of minority groups, she 
reflects, schools are alien institutions. 

In schools, the rules that govern behavior, the goals of the actors, 
and the messages that are conveyed are often mysterious. ... It is 
very difficult to present hard data to document the degree to which 
the strangeness of the school environment affects die achievement 
of language minority children, but there is ample data from ethno- 
graphic studies of classrooms and from classroom discourse analyses 
to conclude that children from different cultural groups have very 
different expectations about how classrooms should be organized. 



A similar sense of alienation from school has been reported among 
adult learners (Auerbach, 1993b). For example, when Klassen (1991) 
looked closely at nine Hispanic immigrants living in Toronto, most of 
whom had little formal schooling and whose levels of Spanish literacy 
varied, he found that there were many language domains — home, the 
streets, shops, offices, some work settings — where they managed to 
get along very effectively using whatever linguistics tools they had in 
either language.. ESL classes were among the settings in which these 
adults felt most powerless. This ethnographic study seems to indicate 
that the English-only instaictional model was not breaking down a 
sense of alienation from school. 

In adult education programs where attendance is not compulsory, 
learners often respond by voting with their feet. Many providers inter- 
viewed cited high dropout rates in ESL classes as a key impetus for 
initiating native language literacy. Strei (1992), for example, reported 
that the dropout rate for literacy learners in his Palm Beach County, 
Florida, program decreased from 85% to 10% after native language 
literacy classes were started. The Lao Family Community, Inc., in Mil- 
waukee, started their Hmong bilingual classes after ESL enrollment 
began to fall. Results of a questionnaire survey conducted by the refu- 
gee leadership indicated that, of the 79 refugee aduits attending ESL 
and vocational classes, two thirds said they experienced "great diffi- 
culty" understanding their teachers. Half "di<* not understand what 
they were studying in class," and most felt that "help must come from 
someone who could speak their language" (Podeschi, 1990, p. 59). 

Many native language literacy providers believe that, just as with 
school-aged children (Snow, 1990), the acliievement of adults improves 
when they are provided with teachers from their own language and 
cultural groups (Auerbach, 1993b). The importance of teachers having 
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a deep understanding of the cultures of their learners emerged as a 
major theme of the CAL Working Group Meeting. Working Group 
members, were quick to point out that teachers who do not share the 
language and culture of learners can be effective. And, they acknowl- 
edged that all teachers must have appropriate training in areas such as 
second language acquisition and theories of reading. However, too 
often, the unique qualifications of bilingual teachers have been under- 
estimated, and not enough effort has been made to hire normative 
speakers of English as native language literacy teachers. Many at the 
Working Group Meeting joined this teacher in the belief that 

the linguistic justification for native language literacy is that it makes 
sense to teach literacy in a language that learners understand. But 
then it stops there. What really makes the difference are all the 
things around language: the kind of teaching, the kind of involve- 
ment the teacher has, the fact that you share the culture. 

Cultural nuances within the classroom may be subtle but power- 
ful. Hvitfeldt (1986), for example, found that Hmong adults felt they 
could learn best in an environment quite different from the typical 
classroom. They preferred that their teacher stress "cooperative achieve- 
ment, the denial of individual ability, and the belief that everyone's 
classroom work belongs to everyone else, all cultural norms highly 
valued within Hmong culture," rather than fostering the competition 
and individual achievement associated with American culture (p. 72). 

Similar findings have been uncovered recently by Kang, Kuehn, 
and Herrell (1994). Teachers who share similar backgrounds with learn- 
ers, Working Group members pointed out, are often especially able to 
establish a vital level of trust with learners. A Hmong teacher recounted 
how he found ways to encourage all learners to participate in class- 
room activities while still respecting traditional values concerning the 
gender and age of his learners. A Haitian teacher described his need to 
reassure new learners accustomed to the kinds of political reprisals 
they suffered in Haiti that he would not harm or inform on them. This 
reassurance was necessary before the learners could begin to learn to 
read and write. 

Native language literacy teachers often also share with learners the 
experience of being an immigrant to the United States. These teachers 
have a keen awareness that the literacy classroom is often the learners' 
first point of access not only to the American classroom, but also to 
social and public services. As a result, they are often willing to allow 
learners to bring up issues of immediate concern in their lives. "I think 
the biggest difference is with us they feel they can ask all kinds of 
questions. They don't feel like they have to know eveiything or hide 
their problems, either personal or survival," observed one Working 
Group teacher. In her experience training native language literacy teach- 
ers, Auerbach (1993b) found that 



where English is being taught to immigrants and refugees trans- 
planted to a new country, it is not just the experience as a language 
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learner, but the experience of sharing the struggles as a newcomer 

that is critical There is something about having actually lived 

these realities which enables immigrant teachers to make connec- 
tions that are otherwise not possible, (p. 26) 

Many Working Group members also emphasized the importance 
of teachers and program staff as role models. At El Barrio Popular, one 
of the long-term goals of the program is that it be managed and run by 
learners and former learners. At the time of the meeting in August 
1992, 50% of the paid staff were also learners in the program. Casa 
Aztlah also employs staff members who were former learners and 
encourages learners to serve on its board and to run for the local 
school council. Everyone in the program takes pride in the educational 
achievements of learners who were once enrolled in the program. 
"What effort I make is not only for myself but also for my people," said 
one teacher at the Working Group Meeting. 
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Sod(xxmtextttd Reasons 

In recent years, educators working with adult beginning readers 
have recognized that literacy acquisition involves much more than 
simply learning a set of isolated skills. Many factors in the social con- 
text of learners' lives play a powerful role in literacy acquisition in 
adulthood. Lytle (1990), for example, has developed a model for un- 
derstanding the dimensions of literacy that takes into account adults' 
beliefs about literacy and learning, their everyday literacy practices, the 
metacognitive processes by which they learn to read and write, and 
their changing plans for the use of literacy in their lives. Most of the 
research in this area has been conducted with native speakers of Eng- 
lish; however, in the Working Group, it was found that many of the 
native language literacy practitioners shared the view that the ability to 
use the native language facilitates learners' exploration of these 
sociocontextual dimensions of literacy. 

Within the dominant culture of the United States, Fingeret and 
Danin (1991) have observed, the inability to read and write well is 
"highly stigmatizing, giving rise to a profound sense of shame" (p. 
223). Although adults may be very competent and confident in other 
aspects of their lives, when it comes to literacy, many have internalized 
those stigmas, with significant consequences in self-esteem and self- 
concept. A key part of the process of becoming literate, these research- 
ers have found, is when learners begin to "transform the underlying 
basis on which judgments of self-esteem are calculated" (p. 223) by 
moving from self-blame to an analysis of the social conditions that 
contributed to their limited reading and writing abilities. 

Many providers interviewed for the CAL survey recognize these 
same processes in their work with non-English-speaking adults, who 
are stigmatized not only within their own communities lur their inabil- 
ity to read and write, but also within the dominant culture for their 
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inability to speak English. Learners often feel overwhelmed by the 
unfamiliar classroom environment, experience a sense of inadequacy 
with respect to their ability to help their children with their schooling, 
and wonder if they themselves are too old to begin the process of 
learning to read and write. Women may see becoming literate and 
learning English both as something to desire and also to fear, as it may 
become a threat to the stability of the family when husbands oppose 
their attending classes (Rockhiil, 1987). 

Too often, teachers say, important discussions examining beliefs 
about learning cannot take place in the beginning ESL classroom, where 
the language barrier requires that complex discussions be oversimpli- 
fied, or, in the words of one teacher, "deadened." "You've got so much 
more power hi your own language," reflec'*^ another teacher in the 
Working Group. "You can be more confident, and that's what it takes 
to realize you can learn another language." 

To be willing to make the commitment to continue their educa- 
tion, adult learners in beginning-level literacy classes must first develop 
a belief in their ability to learn. At the Working Group Meeting, Heide 
Spruck Wrigley remarked on the changes she saw as she interviewed 
learners around the country for a study of promising practices in ESL 
and native language literacy (Wrigley & Guth, 1992). 

What we saw was a change in the way people looked at themselves, 
at each other, and at their possibilities for the future. They began to 
see that, "Now I can do it." Learners kept saying to us, "We know 
we're not really literate yet, we cannot do all the things that we 
want to do, but now we feel that we can." 

Another dimension of literacy acquisition that practitioners believe 
can be facilitated by the use of the native language is the development 
of a metacognitive awareness of language and learning. Often learners 
come to the classroom with a limited view of what reading and writing 
are all about. Seeing reading as a process of constructing meaning from 
text and of learning to use semantic, syntactic, and graphophonemic 
cues is more efficient, they claim, when the native language can be 
used. Iliis also applies to metalinguistic discussions of the rules and 
patterns of the English language, which teachers in the Working Group 
cited as instrumental in helping learners to develop listening and speak- 
ing skills in English. These processes, teachers have observed, allow 
learners to develop an awareness of language that later transfers to the 
learning of English. 



A final argument in support of native language instruction has to 
do with its role in fostering the learning of content. Within public 
school settings, a key argument to support bilingual education has 
been that, according t<> second language acquisition researchers, learn- 
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English (Collier, 1992; Ramirez, 1992). To keep children from falling 
behind in content area subjects, native language instruction is necessary. 

Many adult native language literacy instructors point out that adults 
also have, in the words of one teacher in the CAL Working Group 
Meeting, "a right not just to learning a language, but to a basic educa- 
tion as well." Acquiring a deeper control of one's own language, they 
claim, leads to greater control over other kinds of understanding. 
Learners are then able to build or their general education rather than 
focus on second language acquisition to the exclusion of other adult 
developmental processes. Instructional needs vary. In some programs, 
recent immigrants require cultural orientation and life skills education 
in areas such as health, parenting, or legal rights. In other programs, 
they need math instruction, pre-vocational skills, specific vocational 
training, or citizenship education. As one Working Group teacher ob- 
served about her ESL class, "too often we find ourselves dancing aiound 
trying to communicate a topic when we could just say it straight out if 
we could use the native language." Others commented that, in ESL 
classes, not only must they dilute the content in order to explain topics 
in English, but they must use up valuable time trying to communicate 
directions for reading and writing activities in English. 
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MOVING FORWARD 

IN A MARGINALIZED FIELD 



A lthough many teachers and admini itrators in the Working Group 
xl presented a compelling case for the value of native language lit- 
eracy instruction both as a bridge to English and as an end in itself, the 
struggle for program survival has been an uphill battle. Moot programs 
operate with scarce resources, leveraging token amounts from other 
projects to devote to native language literacy. Even though many pro- 
grams report long waiting lists for the native language literacy classes, 
short funding cycles and frequent budget cuts often make institutional- 
ization of these classes uncertain. 6 Most teachers, if they are paid at all, 
are offered only part-time positions and often teach in more than one 
kind of program (Crandall, 1993). Under these conditions, many teach- 
ers have made what can only be considered heroic efforts to develop 
and implement effective native language literacy instructional programs. 
However, the constraints have been considerable. Too often adult 
native language literacy instructors envision a quality of instruction 
they are unable to deliver. 

The following section highlights a few key areas where even lim- 
ited investments of funds might yield significant results, both in im- 
proving programs themselves and in helping the field to ascertain 
when and in what circumstances native language literacy instruction is 
effective and appropriate. 

Program Improvement Activities 

Demonstration Projects 

Given existing financial constraints, one way to move the field 
forward might be to provide at least a few programs with dependable, 
sufficiently long-term funding to allow them to develop model native 
language literacy instructional programs. The establishment of these 
few research and development projects would do much to build ca- 
pacity in the field. Several program models in various contexts could 
be implemented, evaluated, and pilot-tested. The pilots could then also 
be evaluated. The projects would need to extend over a period of 
time, perhaps three five years, so that the impact of native language 
instruction could be assessed over time and so that research could be 
conducted concurrently with program development. Wide dissemina- 
tion of the experiences of the projects would also be important. Col- 
laborations between program staff and researchers could lead to the 
gj—rlopment of effective curriculum materials, the creation of more 
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6 Native language literacy instruction, for 
example, represented only 33% of the total 
number of hours funded by the New York 
City Adult Literacy Initiative, one of the 
groups that has invested most in the area of 
native language literacy instruction for 
adults. 
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appropriate means to assess learner progress, and other activities aimed 
at improving instruction. These demonstration projects would be im- 
portant not only for improving practice, but also for developing a 
research base, since most existing projects lead too precarious an 
existence to be appropriate sites for systematic research studies. 

This model would have the added benefit of building capacity 
within the field by bringing together teachers, learners, and research- 
ers at various stages of development to learn from each other und 
improve their knowledge and skills. Among the processes for staff 
development might be a mentoring system with experienced teachers 
working with those who are less experienced (Crandall, 1993) and 
various kinds of teacher inquiry projects. 



Except in a few cases, native language literacy practitioners have 
been isolated from one another. Practitioners often do not know even 
the existence and location of other programs within their own region 
or state. Teachers have difficulty finding out about curriculum materi- 
als and about what other teachers are doing. Another practical avenue 
of program improvement might be the development of a common 
data bank through which programs could collect and share informa- 
tion (Beder, 1992). Such a data bank could expand upon the database 
of native language literacy programs initiated by the National Clearing- 
house for ESL Literacy Education (NCLE). Curriculum materials, infor- 
mation about training opportunities and trainers, examples of assessment 
tools, and other information could also be shared. The increasing avail- 
ability of computer networking could facilitate this process, because 
programs could exchange information electronically. 



Another significant requirement, not only for native language lit- 
eracy but for the field of ESL as well, is for a more comprehensive 
system for professionalizing the workforce (Crandall, 1993). Although 
the CAL Working Group found that many native language teachers had 
received college degrees, most did not have formal training in areas 
such as adult education, reading instruction, or applied linguistics. Staff 
development activities, for the most part, included participation in 
occasional workshops and seminars. In particular, the Working Group 
reported a strong interest within the field in providing training oppor- 
tunities for members of linguistic minority communities to become 
teachers. The benefits of having program staff who share the languages 
and cultures of learners are discussed above. However, potential teach- 
ers may lack the formal qualifications and knowledge necessaiy to 
enter the workforce. 

Currently, training programs for native language literacy teachers 
exist in only a few areas. One of the most comprehensive is organized 
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through the University of Massachusetts Family Literacy Project in Bos- 
ton in collaboration with community-based adult literacy nrograms 
(Auerbach, 1993a). Periodic training has also taken place ugh El 
Comite de Educacion Basica en Espanol and the Literacy Assistance 
Center in New York City. In Chicago, the Hispanic Literacy Council 
has promoted leadership in the area of native language literacy, and a 
training module is offered at the Adult Learning Resource Center of the 
Northwest Educational Cooperative, also in the Chicago area. Unfortu- 
nately, however, no large regional or national organization brings to- 
gether native language literacy practitioners to share ideas and acquire 
further professional development. Even the regional efforts, such as 
those in Chicago and New York, frequently rely on the volunteer 
efforts of their members. Funding to bring native language literacy 
practitioners together at national and regional levels is another area 
where a limited amount of seed funding could do much to advance 
the field. 



Many educators are aware of the close relationship between re- 
search and program improvement. Without additional' research, educa- 
tors acknowledge, overall support for adult native language literacy 
instruction will continue to be meager. Systematic inquiries to exam- 
ine the degree to which literacy knowledge and skills in the first 
language aid or impede learning English is an important priority from 
the perspective of leveraging funds for programs. Other kinds of stud- 
ies would also be useful to the field. This section suggests a few 
potential directions for research. 



The Transfer of LI Literacy Knowledge and Skills to 12 



One such study would involve measuring the effects of adult na- 
tive language literacy instruction on the acquisition of oral communica- 
tion and literacy in English. At a minimum, such a study would compare 
the gains of learners who receive ESL-only instruction with those of 
learners who receive initial literacy in the native language and then 
later make the transition into ESL instruction (described earlier as the 
sequential model). If funds were available, a larger study could also 
compare the differential impacts of the sequential model with the 
bilingual model (use of the native language and ESL in the same class- 
room) and coordinate model (simultaneous enrollment in native lan- 
guage literacy and oral/aural instruction in English). Within each 
participating organization in such a study, it would be necessary to 
identify a population of age-peer learners with similar socioeconomic 
characteristics, the same native language, comparable levels of educa- 
tional attainment in their countries of origin, and levels of native lan- 
guage literacy and English proficiency that fall within the same range at 
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the outset of the study. In addition, special controls would need to be 
created in order to ensure that the size of the programs, the scope of 
the curriculum, and the quality of personnel within and between pro- 
grams were comparable. 

Depending on the exact features of the programs under study, 
additional research questions could also be investigated. It would be 
useful to explore whether or not there is a positive transfer of literacy 
ability from English to an adult's native tongue when literacy ins, ruc- 
tion is offered only in English. It would be equally important to ascer- 
tain whether learners receiving literacy instruction only in the native 
language (and who are not enrolled in ESL classes) show gains in 
English reading and writing ability. In addition, the differential effect of 
these variables for learners representing different language groups should 
also be examined. 

As was discussed earlier (see Burtoff, 1985, and Robson, 1982), the 
development of rigorous and well-designed studies of adult education 
presents many conceptual and logistical challenges. Several design is- 
sues in the proposed study would require particular attention. Given 
the small size and limited resources of many programs, organizing 
groups of learners to participate in the study would require careful 
planning. Programs would need additional support, both financial and 
logistical, in order to recruit and retain learners and to ensure that 
accurate baseline and post-enrollment data could be kept. A precise 
account of the amount of instruction offered must also be maintained, 
and decisions regarding when to post-test must be carefully considered 
by researchers in close collaboration with practitioners. 

Another very different but equally important set of considerations 
concerns finding appropriate assessment tools for use in such a study. 
Although suitable tests of oral proficiency in English may be available, 
many questions remain concerning the reliability, validity, and appro- 
priateness of existing standardized tests of reading and writing, both in 
English and in the native language. Only a few ESL tests for normative 
speakers of English include reading and writing components. More- 
over, questions exist about the usefulness of pencil-and-paper tests for 
the most beginning level learners. In addition, most of the standardized 
tests available for beginning readers in languages other than English 
(such as Spanish or French) were developed for children and may not 
be acceptable for adult learners. In undertaking the proposed study, it 
would be necessary to pay careful attention at the outset to selecting, 
developing, and field-testing assessment tools. Researchers should also 
investigate the value of using various alternative means of assessment, 
such as portfolios and performance measures, now being developed 
and used by native language literacy practitioners. Concurrently, in 
order to interpret the test results accurately, and to understand issues 
concerning the broader outcomes of instruction, qualitative and longi- 
tudinal components would be needed in the study. Qualitative re- 
search could yield a better understanding of learner uses of literacy 
outside the classroom and their perceptions of what they have gained 
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from instruction. A longitudinal component, which would follow a 
subset of learners over time, would also enhance the study. 

The proposed study is clearly ambitious. However, even less ambi- 
tious, short-term studies at one or two sites would be an asset to the 
field. In either case, in order to achieve the credible results so needed 
by literacy educators, rigorous attention must be paid to the research 
design and particularly to the use of experimental controls. 



Although a large-scale study could do much to improve our under- 
standing of native language literacy instruction, many other kinds of 
research would also be useful. The common data bank mentioned 
earlier would also form the basis for various kinds of applied research 
projects initiated by program collaborations. For example, as was dis- 
cussed above, many providers believe native language literacy instruc- 
tion leads to an increase in student enrollment and higher retention 
rates. By developing common data and record-keeping processes and 
collecting and analyzing student enrollment data, providers might be 
able to begin the process of confirming or denying this assertion. 

Other kinds of information coiild also be collected, depending 
upon the needs and interests of practitioners. For example, the devel- 
opment and field testing of appropriate assessment tools is a central 
concern, both for teachers and researchers. The common data bank 
could be used to gather and study assessment tools such as language 
inventories, attitude scales, and writing portfolios. Materials developed 
in one program could be shared and field tested at other sites, perhaps 
eventually leading to the development of a series of common bench- 
marks to measure progress in native language literacy programs. 

Although practitioners would need funds for gathering data and 
assistance in developing their research activities, a common data bank 
could be a relatively low-cost means of making available information 
needed for program improvement, while at the same time building the 
capacity of program staff. 



Within the field of adult literacy, there is limited knowledge of the 
process of becoming literate from the perspectives of immigrant and 
non-English-speaking adults. However, useful studies do exist. Ethno- 
graphic researchers, who have investigated the functions and uses of 
literacy in the everyday lives of various social groups, have done much 
to clarify the differences between home and school literacy. Reder 
(1987), for example, helped the field recognize the collaborative na- 
ture of literacy practices among members of Hmong, Eskimo, and 
Hispanic communities. In her work with Hmong adults, Weinstein-Shr 
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(1994) showed that the strength of immigrants' social networks was 
often much more important for survival than their degree of skill with 
literacy. Tn Chicago, Farr (1994) explored how informal literacy learn- 
ing took place among a group of men of Mexican origin. Looking 
closely at the lives of nine immigrants in Toronto, Klassen (1991) 
helped the field learn more about the language domains in which the 
adults managed to get along effectively and those in which they en- 
countered problems. Interestingly, not all studies show a learner's pref- 
erence for native language literacy instruction. Studying the lives of a 
group of immigrant women, Rockhill (1987) found that many women 
preferred learning English, since it was a route to escape oppressive 
family conditions associated with their native language. In Philadel- 
phia, Hornberger and Hardman (1994) studied the classroom uses of 
English and the native languages of Puerto Rican and Cambodian learn- 
ers in adult ESL classes and a GED program and found that the learners 
preferred to develop their literacy in English, although they tended to 
interact orally in their native languages. 

Many more such studies are needed to understand the complex 
ethnic, gender-related, cultural, and economic variables among minor- 
ity populations enrolled in adult education. Additional studies are 
needed, for example, to further understand the various uses of English 
and the native language and the circumstances under which literacy 
instruction in English may be preferred over instruction in the native 
language. As Hornberger and Hardman (1994) have argued, making 
linguistic choices is less of an either/or choice than one of context. 
Multiple and complex inter-relationships between bilingualism and lit- 
eracy should be considered when deciding how to offer instruction 
and in what language. 

Language Use in Other Countries 

Many more studies of language use in communities and in adult 
programs are needed to guide the field and policymakers in arriving at 
these decisions. More knowledge of research conducted outside the 
United States would be particularly helpful. For example, it would be 
useful to examine more closely policies toward native language in- 
struction in various industrialized countries. Two UNESCO publica- 
tions might be useful starting points in this regard (Barton & Hamilton, 
1990; Hautecoeur, 1990), as might studies by Kroon and Sturm (1989) 
in the Netherlands and Giltrow and Colhoun (1989) in Canada. De- 
tailed, country-wide overviews of literacy for many parts of the world 
can also be found in Grabe (1991). In addition, there is a need for 
researchers and practitioners to review information about models of 
native language instruction used in Canada (dimming & Gill, 1991; 
Klassen & Robinson, 1992), the United Kingdom (Baynham, 1988), the 
Netherlands (Hammink, 1989), and other countries. 
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Teacher Inquiry and Action Research 

Within the field of adult education, various kinds of teacher inquiry 
and action research projects have recently been initiated. In these 
projects, teachers become active researchers — reading other research 
studies, observing and documenting their own classes, sharing their 
findings with other teachers, and critically analyzing their own practice 
in order to improve it (Crandail, 1993). Based on an ongoing project in 
Philadelphia, participants of the Adult Literacy Practitioner Inquiry Re- 
search Project contend that research by adult literacy practitioners can 
"enhance and alter, not just add to, the wider knowledge base of the 
field" (Lytle, Belzer, & Reumann, 1992, p. 4). Teacher inquiry projects, 
in which native language literacy teachers examine their own class- 
room experience, would be particularly useful in helping to under- 
stand not only the conditions that lead to successful native language 
literacy instructional programs, but also the conditions that lead to 
their failure. Through a series of such inquiries, the field might be able 
to identify optimum program contexts and structures for native lan- 
guage literacy instruction. 

Longitudinal Studies 

Literacy researchers are beginning to concur with Beder (1991) 
that "while the short-term effects of adult literacy education may be 
modest, the long-term effects, compounded over a lifetime, may be 
enormous" (p. 157). Native language literacy practitioners at the Work- 
ing Group Meeting argued that longitudinal studies are vital if the 
impact of native language literacy and ESL instruction in the lives of 
adult learners is to be understood fully. Longitudinal studies could help 
the field learn more about why some learners drop out, why others 
remain in programs, and why others choose not to attend classes at all. 
The following could also be examined: educational attainment over 
the course of several years as learners interrupt their studies and later 
rejoin educational programs, how and in which contexts learners use 
both English and their native language over time, and the length of 
time required to achieve educational goals. 



Survey Research 

In addition to the studies already mentioned, survey research is 
also needed to ascertain how many iimited-English-proficient adults 
lack basic literacy skills and what their educational needs are. Although 
the recently issued National Adult Literacy Survey report (Kirsch, 
Jungeblut, Jenkins, & Kolstad, 1993) improves understanding of the 
literacy needs of English-speaking residents of the United States, the 
survey does little to assess the abilities of nonnative speakers of Eng- 
lish. Although non-English speakers were included in the sample, the 
Q***t itself was given only in English. Those who could not read and 
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write in English completed a brief questionnaire in their native lan- 
guages. As Chisman, et al. (1993) point out, while the iield may learn 
somewhat more about the literacy levels of the language minority 
population when the data related to them are analysed, this analysis 
will not provide all the necessary information about the language in- 
struction needs of the nonnative speaker of English. The test assessed 
English reading ability only. It did not assess how well non-English 
speakers could speak or understand spoken English, how well they 
could write in English, or how well they could use English in their 
daily lives. In addition, the test did not assess v/hether adults who 
speak a language other than English could read and write in their 
native language. 

It is vital that a national survey be undertaken that would focus on 
nonnative speakers of English. Such a survey would need to measure 
proficiency in speaking and understanding English as well as in reading 
and writing it. To the extent that it is feasible, reading and writing 
proficiency in the native language should also be measured. The sur- 
vey might also assess other variables such as subjects' educational 
attainment levels, educational goals, and the kinds of educational and 
training services they need (Chisman, et al., 1993). 



CONCLUSION 



Ithin the field of adult education, it is difficult to imagine an area 



W of endeavor more marginalized than native language literacy. Adult 
education, itself a field of low priority in national education initiatives, 
has traditionally relegated ESL to a position of yet lower priority 
(Chisman, et al., 1993). Given the controversies engendered by the 
notion of teaching immigrants and other non-English speakers in any 
language other than English, it is perhaps not surprising that native 
language literacy has received the limited attention it has in the 
United States. 

Yet in spite of the lack of recognition native language literacy 
receives at a policy level, its chronic and pervasive underfunding, and 
the (occasionally vocal) public opposition to it, the number and variety 
of native language literacy classes for adults has continued to grow 
since the late 1970s. Native language instruction appears to be success- 
ful for some adult literacy learners for a variety of reasons. One factor 
may be that native language literacy teachers, who share the language 
(and often the culture) of learners, are able to establish an atmosphere 
of trust and demonstrate an understanding of the immigrant experi- 
ence; trust and understanding foster learning. Another reason may be 
the facilitating role the native language plays in allowing teachers and 
learners to communicate complex information. Use of a common lan- 
guage facilitates the discussion and examination of issues related to 
adjusting to a new culture and makes it possible to discos topics such 
as strategies used in learning to read and write and learners' literacy 
needs. Although studies confirming the effects of native language lit- 
eracy instruction on adult English literacy acquisition do not yet exist, 
research with children indicates that many reading and writing skills 
learned in the native language transfer to the learning of reading and 
writing in a second language. Thus, for most beginning level learners, 
some basic introduction to literacy in the native language actually may 
lead to more rapid acquisition of English literacy than ESL literacy 
instruction alone. In addition to these reasons for supporting native 
language literacy instruction, there also exists a powerful sociopolitical 
rationale supporting the notion that adults have a right to be educated 
in the language they speak and that, in an increasingly global culture, 
bilingualism should be seen as a national resource to be promoted 
and preserved. 

At present, issues related to the politics of linguistic diversity and 
language choice may receive limited attention. Given the current and 
vocal bias, in some quarters, against immigrants in the United States, 
many policymakers and educators have chosen to focus on other, less 
controversial issues. No national organizations exist to share informa- 
Q^xi and garner support for research and program development projects 
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related to native language literacy. With the population of non-English 
speakers growing and the skills needed to live and work in our society 
becoming more complex, the issue of how best to teach non-English- 
speaking adults to read and write must not continue to be neglected. It 
is hoped that this paper will invite dialogue among learners, practition- 
ers, reseirchers, and policymakers concerning the role of native lan- 
guage literacy in adult literacy instruction. 
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